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CHICAGO VACATION SCHOOLS 



MRS. GERTRUDE BLACKWELDER 
Chicago 



The idea is gradually gaining ground in our city that society 
has a responsibility toward the children of the crowded districts 
which does not end at the close of the regular school year in June. 
Teachers have long been aware of the need of some kind of whole- 
some training and restraint for the young ones who are literally 
turned into the street at this time, but the public is slow to realize 
the conditions under which thousands of them exist during the 
summer vacation. Driven from their crowded homes by the heat 
and general discomfort, the children, from the baby carried in the 
arms of some " little mother," to the adolescent boy or girl, find 
their social life in the streets. This life is as different from the 
natural, playful existence of children in the country or small town 
as can be imagined. Nothing which can be called " play " is to be 
seen; there is no possible chance for games of any sort. A 
municipal horse trough, or the dirty puddles after a rain, satisfy 
that mysterious longing for water which seems to be inherent in 
all children. The popularity of the swimming and wading pools in 
our new small parks proves that this youthful desire for contact 
with water, which may be reminiscent of ancient life-forms, is 
found in the tenement district as well as the country. Not all of 
the joy in childish pleasures has been rooted out by unwholesome 
and unnatural surroundings. The fact that vacation schools 
recognize and develop this desire for play, the birthright of all 
children, goes far to account for their popularity. 

But the child craves something besides play ; he likes to work, 
if suitable stimulus is given. This desire was recognized by the 
framers of the vacation-school curriculum and ample provision 
made for handwork. It was their intention to develop manual 
training along educational, rather than industrial, lines — to treat 
it as a form of expression, and for the first few years this branch 
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of the work varied little from other schools. But the increasing 
demand for handwork has resulted in giving each year more 
variety in material, thus opening up greater possibilities for 
developing individual tastes. Last summer the metal and leather 
work was especially popular, and wherever it was possible to 
teach pottery there were plenty of workers eager to learn. At the 
Dante School (in the Italian district), the teacher of modeling 
gave to a group of boys some clay and asked them to shape with 
their hands some kind of a vessel — "Anything they thought 
pretty." The majority made beer mugs, with cuspidors and dice 
holding second place, and a solitary wine-glass completing the 
significant collection. The result was rather startling, but spoke 
plainly of the things most familiar to those boys. 

The past two summers have seen a broadening of the work in 
domestic science. Not every available building has an installed 
plant for cooking, but for obvious reasons it is perhaps fortunate 
that our teachers have to exercise the greatest ingenuity in doing 
housework with the smallest possible equipment. At the Dante 
School we found all sorts of processes going on — girls on their 
knees scrubbing floors, others washing windows; a group pre- 
paring a simple meal, under the direction of the teacher, which 
was later served to a dozen girls decorously seated around the 
dining-table. The desire on the part of the girls to learn how to 
keep house is most encouraging, for it shows that the lack of good 
home training, the allurements of shop and factory have not 
entirely extinguished the taste for domestic life. One of the most 
pressing needs in certain parts of our city is for some strong influ- 
ence which shall restrain the larger girls of school age from form- 
ing habits and interests which will unfit them to become good 
wives and mothers. The allurements of the streets and of the 
cheap shows are very potent at that age, and something should be 
done to check their influence. 

In the sewing departments the teachers were often gratified to 
learn of the progress made by the girls who had been in the 
classes the previous year. In several cases they reported that they 
were making all their own clothes, and the neatness which marked 
their dress spoke plainly of the usefulness of this training in 
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needlework. In most cases the girls are given something to make 
at once, a method which tends to hold their interest. 

Music was as popular as ever, the bright, happy faces and 
vociferous tones speaking loudly of the possible influence of this 
art if given in a practical way. The children are taught songs; 
rousing martial songs, sweet and tender songs, music that arouses 
the emotions, that stirs the soul. The visitor can never forget the 
expression on the faces of some of the worst boys of the neigh- 
borhood when they are under the spell of the music — an uplifting 
but perfectly natural form of expression. 

The methods of nature-study were as varied as the number of 
schools. Some of the teachers rose early in the morning, took the 
trolley far into the country where there was plenty of plant-life to 
gather from, and kept their rooms filled with interesting material 
for talks and investigations; others drew on the vacant lots 
overrun with weeds and insects. Here the children could be 
taught at least one of the fundamental ideas of nature-study — 
the adaptation of life to environment. In one school certain prin- 
ciples of physics and mechanics were given without the aid of 
material except a little simple apparatus for demonstration. One 
principal, a specialist in handwork, interested the children of one 
of the worst districts in the city in the successive processes of 
making textiles, beginning with the flax or cotton fresh from the 
fields and ending with the completed fabric — all the work of the 
children. Nature-work in connection with the excursions was far 
less serious than in former years. It is believed that better results 
are obtained by leaving the children free to roam about, to pick 
wild flowers, to find for themselves the interesting insects, or 
plants or stones, or to wade in lake or river. 

The drawing and color work can be best appreciated by 
examining the hundreds of specimens which are now on the walls 
of the Municipal Museum in the Public Library. A large collec- 
tion of articles made by the children of vacation schools last sum- 
mer has been arranged there, with a view of showing to the public 
the variety of the work, and of developing an appreciation of the 
value of handwork in education. 

As an instance of the possibilities in manual training, the 
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following incident is significant: Judge Mack, of the Juvenile 
Court, sent this summer four boys, who had been arrested and 
were in charge of Probation Officers, to one of the vacation 
schools. They at once became interested in the work, so absorbed 
in the delight of " making things " that their behavior was all that 
could be desired, and probably the wholesome influence of that joy 
and satisfaction has done for them what no amount of punishment 
could ever have accomplished. 

The eagerness of parents and children for the privileges of 
vacation schools becomes greater each year. Last summer with 
nine schools there was a total enrollment of 6,583, and an aver- 
age attendance of 4,360. 

If it is true, as Mr. Cooley has said, in a late speech, that fifty 
vacation schools are needed in Chicago, it is safe to assume that 
there are $50,000 children who ought to have this help in the sum- 
mer vacation. The expenses were again borne by a committee 
from the women's clubs, assisted by a small grant from the school 
fund. It seems to the women who have carried this burden for 
eight years, that the business men of Chicago, who cannot be 
wholly ignorant of the dangers, present and future, of juvenile 
crime, should give liberally in support of a movement which is 
proving its claims as a moral and educational force in Chicago. 

It is safe to say that the members of the School Board are 
generally in favor of this work, and would vote the necessary 
funds if it were possible to do so without crippling other depart- 
ments already established. It is to be hoped that other agencies 
may soon relieve the clubs of the responsibility of maintaining 
these schools, but until that time comes the women's clubs will not 
fail in their interest and generous support. 



